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at Richmond during the northern occupation. After Appomattox Virginia tried to get West Virginia back. But the West Virginians declined to abandon their new separate status.
The most astonishing thing about West Virginia today is the extent of its industrialization. The Kanawha Valley centering on Charleston, the state capital, is like nothing I have ever seen, except perhaps the southern lip of Lake Michigan; its development has been phenomenal. Chemical industries always tend to cluster because one is apt to use by-products of the other. So one factory on the Kanawha sits immediately adjacent to the next in a close thicket exactly as in the tumultuous region around Harrisburg. Of -all state capitals in the nation, Charleston, according to Charleston statistics, was the greatest single seat of war production; it is the world's biggest center for synthetic chemicals. Together with its environs it produced all the lucite made in the nation, all the "vinyl-ite" resins, all the polyethylene resins, and every drop of nylon ever known to the world; the raw material for every stocking made since nylon began comes from the Kanawha Valley. Likewise this extraordinary industrial complex produced during the war one-sixth of America's total production of synthetic rubber, more than half the Navy's armor plate, most of the strontium peroxide used in tracer bullets, more than a million gun-barrels, millions of gallons of Prestone, Zerone, and other antifreezes, and millions of tons of ammonia, chlorine, and various alcohols. All these products leave West Virginia in raw form; the nylon and resins are liquid and go out in tanks.
One by one I passed units in this imposing constellation. Twelve miles up-river from Charleston is the Du Pont Belle Ammonia plant, which makes "nylon intermediate." Union Carbide and Carbon has three factories in the area operated by different subsidiaries; one, the largest synthetic rubber installation in the country, is at the town of Institute; another at the appropriately named town of Alloy manufactures ferroalloys; a third in South Charleston makes oxygen for industrial uses. Also near by are the United States Naval Ordnance plant at South Charleston; the American Viscose Company, making staple rayon out of acetate; and the largest flat glass plant in the world, owned by the Libby-Owens Glass Company.
Oddly enough considering all this, Charleston is one of the few major cities in the United States without an airport. About thirty flights a day pass over it and several companies want to come in, but during the whole period of the war there was no place for planes to land. One reason was the mountains; another was that former airport facilities had been taken over by the government for a synthetic rubber plant. An airport is now being built; the job, half complete when I saw it, is described by loyal West Virginians as the "biggest airport development in the history of America." Four separate mountains had to be removed;